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Worker Co-operative Loans 
System Established 


On 1 9 June 1981, the Minister for Youth 
& Community Services approved the 
establishment of a “Worker Co- 
operative Bank". The establishment of 
this "Bank" has been an aim of the 
Worker Co-operative Program for some 
time and was an integral part of the 
recently adopted Program plan. The 
“Bank" will be a part of the Co-operative 
Federation of NSW's Central Banking 
System. $300,000 of the Worker Co- 
operative Fund’s money has already 
been transferred to it. 

The necessity of a “Worker Co- 
operative Bank" to the success of the 
Program is made clear by the following 
points: 

a) The funds will go further as the 
result of establishing a revolving 
loans system; 

b) Worker co-operatives will receive 
loans at a cheaper rate than 
elsewhere and receive more 
considerate business advice as 
well; 

c) Worker co-operatives, through the 
records and regard of the “Bank", 
will be able to develop a “track 
record” which is essential to 
putting up a case for finance from 
private sector financial 
institutions elsewhere; 

d) The co-operatives will be working 
under normal commercial 
practices, thus developing 
experience and independence, 
and the reduced need for 
Government funds (which can 
then be used for getting other 
worker co-operatives off the 
ground); 

e) The system will enable the 
Program to expand, thus 
benefiting greater numbers of 
unemployed people, by creating 
more jobs; 

f) Loans arrangements make the co- 
operatives more accountable in 
their use of Government funds; 

g) Loans can be given at very short 
notice in urgent circumstances. 


h) The “Bank” is an important 
element of the Funding 
Guidelines (June 1981) which 
outline the Program’s objectives, 
how they can be achieved, and 
how loans arrangements can 
operate. 

The “Bank” will operate in the following 

way: 

1. The controlling authority of this 
“Bank” will be the Submission 
Review Committee, via the 
Minister’s Worker Co-operative 
Development Committee. The 
monies allocated will be 
administered by the “Bank” in 
accordance with the Committee’s 
decisions; 

2. Submissions for loans are to be 
assessed by the Committee in 
accordance with the Worker Co- 
operative Funding Guidelines 
(June 1981). Applicants must 
follow the funding format as 
outlined in Section 6(b); 

3. Judgements in the making of 
loans from the allocated funds 
should take well into account the 
potential business success of the 
co-operative, its management 
skills and its ability to repay the 
loan. The Submission Review 
Committee will decide whether 
loans or grants are more 
appropriate in each case; 

4. Loans arrangements should be 
established with Worker Co- 
operatives under Supreme Court 
rules. Interest rates, terms of 
payment and contract 
arrangements will be determined 
by the Submission Review 
Committee in conjunction with the 
“Bank” staff. Interest rates 
charged should cover the costs of 
administering the loan; 

5. The monies are placed in a 
special interest bearing deposit 
while not out on loan. Repayment 
monies will be placed into the 
same deposit account. The funds 



will revert to the Minister for Youth 
and Community Services if he so 
calls for them to do so; 

6. It is intended that while the 
Federation is acting on the 
Minister’s behalf in administering 
the “Bank”, it does not incur a 
responsibility to repay any more 
than is recovered under the 
contract arrangements 
determined by the Committee in 
'each loans case; 

7. A monthly report will be forwarded 
by the Banking System staff to the 
Minister for Youth and Community 
Services, which details: 

a) loans made to particular worker 
co-operatives in the month; 

b) total outlays to date and to whom; 

c) repayment positions on each 
loan; 

d) specific problems encountered by 
any worker co-operative in its 
business operations which may 
have an effect on any loan; 

e) any other financial information 
which is felt to be both relevant to 
current commercial trends and 
the needs of worker co- 
operatives. 

The Loans System is regarded as "in 
perpetuity”, ie, it means that funds can 
now be made available (in interest 
bearing short or medium term loans 
form only) to worker co-operatives 
beyond the June 1982 present limit of 
the Worker Co-operative Fund. It is 
important to thoroughly review the 
Worker Co-operative Fund guidelines in 
relation to this Loans System and to 
ensure that funding requirements are 
fully understood. The funding guidelines 
can be obtained from the Worker Co- 
operatives Unit, Department of Youth 
and Community Services, (Ph: 217 
7262). 


PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT AT 
CROW ENTERPRISES 

There are in existance many 
opportunities for new and unusual 
products and services if one is prepared 
to take a look around. At Crow 
Enterprises (Wagga Work Collective), 
part of our philosophy is to look for such 
opportunities and we are proud of the 
innovativeness behind our enterprises. 

A good example of “intermediate 
technology” we have at Crow is the 
concrete garden edging machine used 
by our Landscaping department which 
was invented locally and which is 
capable of laying beautifully smooth 
garden borders in a variety of profiles 
without restriction of shape. The 
machine completely eliminates 
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formwork and has truly revolutionized 
the old inefficient methods. The inventor 
Richard Eggleton of Wagga now has 
world wide patents on his invention and 
looks set to become very successful. 

Our Landscaping department also 
specialises in animated bushland 
gardens complete with ponds, creeks 
and waterfalls. These are fabricated in 
the Collective’s Fibreglass Workshop. 
Tree surrounds, stepping stones and 
other landscaping accessories are also 
made by the Concrete division. Rustic 
garden settings made from treated pine 
poles and rough sawn hardwdod are 
manufactured by the Collective and are 
also firsts for this area. 

The Concrete Moulding division in 
conjunction with the Fibreglass division 
have developed a street rubbish bin 
featuring exposed aggregate finish with 
fibreglass lid and liner. The unit features 
a handle recess to protect "garbo’s" 
hands and a self replacing lid operated 
by a vandal resistant mechanism. Street 
furniture moulds are under construction 
and experimentation with lightweight 
concrete is also in progress. 

The Collective also manufactures 
Australia’s first fibreglass Bus Shelter’s 
and is working on prototypes for new 
models. A range of fibreglass Dog 
Kennels manufactured by the Collective 
are also very popular. 

We are particularly proud of our bicycle 
recycling business in which scrapped 
bicycle bits and pieces are used to 
recreate "good as new” bikes. Tandems 
and fibreglass sidecarts are also 
currently being developed. 

Development of new products and 
services is a costly and time consuming 
process. However an important 
ingredient of the success of Mondragon 
is it's entrepreneurial department which 
is continuously exploring and 
developing new ideas and products. 
Hopefully the Worker Co-operative 
movement in Australia will one day 
possess the cohesion and the resources 
to give sufficient emphasis to this 
important function. 

(Crow Enterprises currently employs 
ten full time and two part time 
members and is predicting a monthly 
turnover of $18000 by December, 
19811 


MARKET RESEARCH: 

MAIL QUESTIONNAIRES 

Mailing questionnaires about your 
business to customers and prospects 
can be an extremely valuable exercise. 
For a small business, it can be the 
cheapest and least time-consuming 
method of doing your own market 
research. Mailed questionnaires would 
probably work for you if: 


• Answers can be expressed 
simply. 

• Where all the people being 
researched are a well-defined, 
homogeneous group. And 

• Where all mailing lists of names 
and addresses can be easily 
obtained. 

The beauty of a mail questionnaire is 
that you can do it yourself. You don't 
have to pay professional surveyors to 
interview people. And you can arrange 
to process the replies at a time most 
convenient to yourself. Usually, you are 
the best person to write the 
questionnaire. And even if you don't feel 
you are a great writer, if you follow these 
points you should produce a reasonably 
successful questionnaire. 

• Before you start, write down 
exactly the information you are 
after. Talk to friends and 
customers to see what 
information you want to know. 

• Decide which are the most 

important points you want 
answered. If you have too many 
points, drop off the least 

important. 

• Avoid asking for too much 

information. 

• Create simple questions. Use 

short sentence. Don’t have any of 
your questions more than 20 
words long, If it’s natural for yog to 
write long sentences, write them 
long to crystalize your thoughts, 
Then re-write them shorter 

• Try to make the questionnaire 
look interesting. 

• Try to make it pander to the 
respondent's ego. 

• Make it seem easy to fill in. 

• If possible, try to make 
respondents feel that by helping 
you they are helping themselves. 

• Write as if you are writing to one 
person. 

• Try the questionnaire on several 
groups of people before going 
into a mass mailing. Small test 
runs will help show you what 
needs adjusting. 

» Use screening questions early on 

the page to eliminate respondents 
who have nothing to offer. 

Make sure there is only one possible 
interpretation to each question. 

• Unless absolutely necessary, 
avoid asking personal questions 
— such as on religion or income. If 
you must ask such questions, 
make the respondent feel that you 
have a genuine need to know. 

• Create a logical flow of questions 
so that they lead into each other. 

• Make sure your words are not 
unnecessarily offensive. Replace 
words with bad connotations with 


synonyms. For exaple, ‘'senior 
citizens, is a softer term than "old 
people". 

• Layout your questionnaire so it 
looks uncluttered. Two pages with 
plenty of space is more likely to 
get a response than one page that 
is jam-packed. 

• Enclose a cover letter with your 
questionnaire. Be honest If you 
are transparently honest, you are 
more likely to get co-operation 
than if you hold something back. 

The main disappointment with mailed 
questionnaires is the low number of 
replies. It's not unusual to have only 1% 
reply. But if you offer a small prize by 
drawing a respondent’s name from a 
hat, you can increase response to 10%. 
The usual way to analyse replies is to 
divide respondents into different 
categories and find what percentage 
answered which way. This is valuable 
and important. You'll always find 
surprise percentages which you didn’t 
notice from just reading through replies. 
But it is found that the best way to 
analyse the replies is to simply read 
them, one after another. Try to absorb 
the feelings. Try to understand what 
each one as an individual is telling you. 
When you get to the point where you 
feel you know in advance what each 
type of respondent is going to say, then 
you know it all. You've got a feeling for 
what your market wants in a far better 
way than you can ever get from looking 
at a statistical analysis of the replies. 

Once you have written your 
questionnaire, you may decide it is 
better not to mail it, but to use it for 
interviews. You fill in the questions while 
talking to respondents, either face-to- 
face or on the telephone. Interviews 
have several extra advantages, 
including:- 

• Good information can be gained 
by personal rapport. 

• You can follow up points raised 
unexpectedly. 

• You can prolong interviews with 
any particularly helpful 
respondents. 

One warning. If you do make interviews, 
avoid having them done by sales staff. 
Salespeople don’t make good 
researchers because they tend to 
dominate (a characteristic opposite to 
that of a good researcher) and because 
their main concern is with what is right 
with your product, service, or business 
(but you want to know what is wrong). 

PHONE SLOW PAYERS 

With a slow-paying account, a 
telephone call to the right person 
usually gives better results than 2-3 
written notices. 
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Recycles 

Taken from "Workers' Co-operatives; a 
handbook " — Peter Cockerton, Tim 
Gilmour-Whyte, John Pearce and Anna 
Whyatt (Aberdeen People's Press , 
19791 

Recycles opened in Edinburgh in 1977 
as a bicycle repair shop in the old part 
of the city. It was started by three 
friends, all unemployed, all with an 
interest in bikes, who decided that the 
only way they would get jobs would be 
by making their own. As cyclists they 
knew there was a need for a repair shop 
and repairing bikes was something they 
knew about. The idea was spurred into 
action when they found a small 
inexpensive shop. Initial finance came 
from friends, relations and from the 
bank on security of their flat. 

Recycles did repairs and sold second- 
hand bikes. The shop was small. Wages 
were the maximum which avoided tax 
and national insurance (14.99 pounds 
at that time). Although there was work it 
was not enough to pay all three an 
adequate wage. Nor did they have 
enough space for additional activities. 

After six months one of the three 
returned to the dole queue while he 
explored setting up a cycle hire 
operation. They were certain there was a 
market and at the same time an 
academic exercise carried out at 
Edinburgh University Business Studies 
School confirmed the apparent viability 
of the idea and strengthened their case 
for funds. 

Suitable premises were found and with 
a small loan from Industrial Common 
Ownership Finance and further loans 
from friends, Edinburgh Cycle Hire got 
underway just in time for summer 1 978. 
Hiring bikes has led in turn to a growing 
retail and spares trade and increased 
repair work. By summer 1979 the co- 
operative had increased to six working 
members and two temporary staff and 
wages were raised to 50 pounds per 
week. 

Recycles started as a co-operative 
because M We wanted to organise a 
business so that it was controlled by the 
workers". Decisions are made at a 
weekly meeting and although rotation of 
jobs is aimed at, each worker is 
responsible for different tasks for 
periods long enough to be consistent 
with efficiency. Financial control is 
recognised as vital but is sometimes 
neglected: "It is particularly important in 
a small business, where no one has 
complete authority, and where no one 
has the full-time job of doing it. It tends 
to fall between other things and gets 
picked up more often than not as a 
crisis arises". 

The workers at Recycles emphasise the 
importance of trust between workers, of 


instilling confidence in financial 
backers whether they are friends or the 
bank, and the responsibilities which the 
pleasure of working for yourself can 
bring: "You have to be determined, you 
have to want to work with others on an 
equal basis. You have to see some fruit 
from that labour, you have to see that it 
is going to be pleasurable for you. The 
difficulty is that you have the 
responsibility as well as the pleasure of 
it". 

A NEW APPROACH TO 
MANAGEMENT? 
TEAMWORK CO-OP LTD 

It was put to me by a member of the 
Worker Co-operative Funding 
Committee that Teamwork’s cash flow 
forecast for 1981/82 showed we would 
be unable to survive unfunded after 
February 82. I sat down to revise that 
forecast and realised that we had two 
choices: (i) we either had to exaggerate 
our likely sales turnover or (ii) 
drastically change the overhead costs 
structure and thus the management 
structure of the co-operative. The co- 
operative has decided to opt for a 
reduction in management overheads 
which will then be more in tune with our 
likely growth in sales, 

We have basically decided to put our 
Co-ordinator "out to work" (in the 
Restaurant) and only pay office staff to 
open the office between 9 and 5, five 
days per week, This meant a reduction 
in our management wages bill of 38 
hours. The duties of the co-ordinator will 
be allocated to a management 
committee, the workteams and the 
Board. 

The new structure can be outlined in the 
following way: 

1 ) Management Committee 

This is comprised of one manager from 
each workteam, the co-ordinator and 
the office manager. This body will make 
management decisions for the overall 
co-operative, check progress of the 
work areas, and communicate to the 
Board (which as the elected authority 
within the Co-operative retains control 
over all policy) about problems in work 
areas and about the need for major 
business decisions. It should meet at 
least fortnightly. 

2) The Workteams 

Each workteam should elect a manager, 
and handle all their own internal 
management. Any work area that 
cannot do this should be disbanded. 

Each team should handle all internal 
disputes and refer any unresolved 
disputes to the Disputes Committee. It 
should handle customer complaints, 
consult with the worker concerned and 
take disciplinary action if necessary, 
Finally it should find business and make 
daily business decisions. 


3) Disputes Committee 

This committee will consist of two 
Board members and one worker 
member. All disputes must be 
presented in writing to the committee. 

4) The Co-ordinator 

The Co-ordinator would continue to 
perform the public relations role which 
she would be paid for on an hourly 
basis. t Finally she would continue to 
have a guiding and authoritative role on 
the Management Committee until this 
was no longer required. 

The major requirement needed to 
enable our new management plan to 
work is solid commitment to the co- 
operative from the members. The Co- 
operative has decided that there is no 
longer room within it for those members 
who see it as an occasional source of 
work. 

The future will tell if our new scheme 
will work. It was certainly about time we 
made a move in this positive direction, 
Our planned objective of self 
sufficiency and viability as a worker co- 
operative will, it is felt now be achieved 
by June, 1982. 

Genya McCaffery 
Co-ordinator 

(Teamwork has twenty nine working 
members and has the following 
business enterprises: i) Restaurant ii) 
Catering Hi) Craft shop iv) Clothes 
making v) Contract Cleaning and home 
maintenance and vi) Handyman 
Services). 


Co-operative Education Course 

(cont) 

Rules made by members and binding 
the members 

Before we can look into this subject in 
detail let us first of all find out what 
Rules are. 

1 . Definition 

Rules can be defined as a set of bye- 
laws which govern the relations 
between the co-operative society as 

an organisation and its individual 
members. The formal "Set of Rules" 
determine the way in which the co- 
operative society will function. 

Every co-operative society is 
empowered under Co-operative laws 
and regulations to make its own Rules, 
so long as they do not contradict the 
provisions of the law, 

2. Who makes the Rules? 

The Rules are made by the members. 
This means: The founder members of 
every co-operative will have to sit down 
and decide on the Rules of their new co- 
operative. When doing so they must 
know that the provisions of the co- 
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operative law and of the regulations 
always have priority, and the the Rules 
may never contradict these provisions. 
For the ordinary citizen, being a 
founder-member of a co-operative, it 
will be very difficult to learn everything 
about the co-operative law and 
regulations. Therefore when asked to 
draft your Rules, it will be wise to make 
use of the model or standard set of 
rules, prepared by the co-operative 
support organisation or the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 

On the other hand, you should not take 
over the model rules without studying 
them carefully. All members should 
know the Rules of their co-operative 
very well because otherwise they would 
not know what they have agreed to 
respect and they will be ignorant of 
their rights and obligations. 

Again our example of the soccer team 
may be quoted: You cannot imagine 
that a soccer game could be played in a 
proper way if there were no rules laid 
down, known and accepted by every 
player. No soccer team will have a 
chance to win if the individual player 
does not know the rules of the game. 
Without such rules, the individual 
players will not be able to play as a 
member of a team. The same is true for 
co operatives. 

3. What should the Rules 
contain? 

The rules of every co-operative must 
establish principles on certain matters 
that are essential for the proper 
functioning of the co-operative. This is 
necessary because the members and 
the persons who wish to become 
members, the people who want to do 
business with the co-operative and the 
government want to know: 

— What is the object of this co- 
operative? 

— What kind of business does the 
co-operative do? 

— What are the rights and 
obligations of members? 

— How is the co-operative 
organised? 

— Where does the co-operative’s 
money come from? 

— Who is liable for the debts of the 
co-operative? 

When reading the Rules you should find 
a clear answer to all these questions, 

4. Rules and co-operative 
principles 

Under the co-operative law, a co- 
operative is defined as a society (i.e., a 
group of persons) which has as its 
objects the promotion of the economic 
interest of its members in accordance 
with co-operative principles. 

From this definition you can see that 
every co-operative that wants to be 


officially recognized and to be 
registered by the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, has to function in 
accordance with the co-operative 
principles which we read about in 
Chapter 5. 

This means that the Rules of every 
genuine co-operative must be framed in 
a way to guide the members and the co- 
operative as a whole to act according to 
the co-operative principles. 

This is not because the co-operative 
principles are considered to be an end 
in themselves, but because experience 
has shown that the basic laws laid 
down in the co-operative principles 
are the best suited laws for the 
proper functioning of a co-operative 
society. 

Again, for the ordinary citizen it is very 
difficult to draft a set of Rules that will 
ensure that the co-operative principles 
will always be respected. This is another 
reason why the founder-members of 
new co-operatives should seek the 
advice and assistance of a co-operative 
support organisation when framing their 
own Rules, or should make use of the 
model Rules mentioned before. These 
model Rules cover all relevant points in 
conformity with the co-operative law 
and with the co-operative principles. 
The founder-members have only to fill in 
some blanks, in order to adapt the 
model Rules to their particular 
situation. 

5. How to make mode! Rules to 
become the Rules of your co- 
operative? 

The items to be completed in the model 
Rules for every single co-operative in a 
different way, are the following: 

a) Name and registered office of a 

co-operative. 

b) The objects of a co-operative: 

The objects clause should be 
made in such a way that all 
present and future activities the 
members have in mind for their 
action are covered properly. 

c) Conditions for membership: 
Here it should be clearly defined, 
which people may become 
members, under what conditions 
and according to which 
procedure. Details have already 
been reviewed in Chapter 6. 

d) Rights and obligations of 
members: The Rules should 
make it clear, what rights and 
obligations one accepts when 
signing the Rules. Details of this 
question have already been 
reviewed in Chapter 7. 

e) Financial contribution: The 
Rules should state the possible 
financial obligations of every 
member in a definite way such as: 
Entrance fee, shares, fines, 
liabilities, so that every member 
knows what is at stake. 


The financial obligations of every 
member should be fixed in the 
Rules in such a way as to enable 
every one, including the 
financially weaker members, to 
make their contribution, 

f) Affiliation to secondary 
organisations: A single co- 
operative will find it extremely 
difficult to work without any 
assistance from support 
organisations. The members 
should therefore decide in the 
Rules which support organisation 
they would like to join by 
assessing carefully the 
advantages arising out of this 
affiliation and the obligations they 
enter into. 

6. Amendment of Rules 

Once the Rules are made and 
registered the necessity may arise to 
amend them. Amendment of Rules is an 
important decision just like changing a 
law. The members have to follow the 
same procedure as if they were making 
new Rules, viz: They have to be voted 
for in a general meeting with the 
required majority of members present 
and voting and submitted to the 
Registrar for his approval. Only then is 
the amendment binding on all members 
in the same way as the original Rules. 

7. Breach of Rules 

A member who does not comply with 
the Rules or who intentionally acts 
contrary to the Rules may be fined or, in 
serious cases, even be expelled from 
the co-operative. 

8. Summary 

Now we have seen how important it is 
for the co-operative to have the right 
type of Rules. You will agree that it is 
very difficult to draft such Rules without 
expert advice. Therefore it is in your own 
interest to accept the model Rules as a 
basis for your own co-operative. This 
has two major advantages: 

a) You can be sure to have adopted 

Rules that contain all 

necessary clauses in 

accordance with the law, the 
regulations and the co- 

operative principles. 

b) The Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies will give his approval 
and register your Rules without 
delay, so that you can start your 
co-operative action very soon. 


BOOKKEEPING: COPYING 
CHEQUES 

Photocopying incoming cheques can 
improve your cash-at-bank situation. 
Where you don’t have time to do the 
bookkeeping on a cheque the same day 
you receive it, photocopy it and bank the 
cheque anyway. Then when you have 
time, use the photocopy for your 
bookkeeping. 


PILLARS OF 
WISDOM 
A Training and 
Education Column 

Why Training and Education? 

Many people’s experience of education 
is pretty negative — to them, it’s a 
mixture of authoritarian teachers, boring 
and irrelevant subjects, and training to 
pass tests like performing seals. And at 
the end of it all, not much more than a 
place in the social security queue. It’s 
not surprising that a lot of people don’t 
react too well to the idea of education 
and training. 

It’s a pity that this experience often 
prevents people from seeing what 
benefits can be got out of educating 
themselves. At its most basic level, if 
you want to do something, it’s very often 
a good idea to find out what you need to 
know to get it done, and as much as 
possible about how to do it. This 
combination of knowing what 
(knowledge) and knowing how (skill) is 
exactly what self education and training 
should be about. If you go charging into 
things and try to achieve something 
without any prior knowledge or skill, you 
might get it done — but it will usually 
take a good bit longer, and will probably 
be more expensive, than if you’d 
equipped yourself with some basic 
understanding of what's involved before 
you started. That is, if you’d educated 
yourself. 

Don’t bother reinventing the wheel — If 
you’re trying to do something that other 
people have done before, find out what 
they did and (if it worked for them), how 
they did it:- Educate yourself. 

Worker Co-ops and Education 

Co-operatives, as co-operatives, 
depend on active contributions by their 
members. To be able to make these 
contributions, members should have a 
clear understanding of what co- 
operatives are and how they function, 
and, more specifically, of what their own 
co-op is doing and what their 
responsibilities and rights as individual 
members of it are. A fair bit of what has 
happened in co-operatives over the last 
100 years or so is relevant to co-ops 
today, and knowing what is happening 
in other co-ops is often very useful for 
individual co-ops. 

Because co-ops have as their basis a 
group of people working towards a 
common objective, members need to 
develop their skills in functioning as a 
group (for example, in making decisions 
as a group), and in the practical skills 
required by individuals to maximise 
their ability to contribute to the co-op 
(for example, understanding how 
meetings work). 


In worker co-operatives operating 
business enterprises, each worker- 
member is a potential member of the 
Board. In most cases, it is the Board 
which will make vital decisions about 
the business future of the co-op. It’s 
important for worker-members on 
Boards and those who elect them to 
have a basic understanding of what 
their business is and how it works, and 
to feel able to contribute to business 
decisions in a significant way. If worker- 
members of Boards do not feel able to 
contribute to business decisions, there 
may be shifts in the real power within 
the Co-op away from worker-members 
to outsiders or to professional 
managers. Real power in organisations 
belongs very largely to those who make 
the decisions. 

in worker co-ops, self education by 
worker members both as individuals 
and as a group is a vital factor for the 
success of the Co-op as a business, and 
for the Co-op as a democratically 
owned and controlled organisation. 
Some of this self education can be done 
“formally” in groups, and this is one of 
the main purposes of the training and 
education program currently getting 
underway. But a lot of it will be informal 
— individual members reading for 
themselves, talking to people who know 
what they want to know, and above all 
making sure that there is a lot of 
communication within the Co-op, 


BETTER 

COMMUNICATION - 
A PREREQUISITE 

The need for better communication is a 
common catchcry; it is often 
accompanied by a determination to 
communicate more - both in terms of 
quantity and quality. This is obviously a 
step in the right direction. However, 
such good intentions can be easily 
overtaken by other pressures: 'If only I 
had the time’ is an even more common 
catchcry. Deliberate action is required 
to make time and to institute a formal 
program aimed at improving 
communication. There cannot be 
effective communication unless there is 
both a willingness to communicate and 
a system which enables information to 
be shared efficiently and in a way in 
which it is understood. 

Communication involves many different 
aspects and calls for a many-sided 
approach. Included in the general 
concept are the following: 

• communication between all levels 
within the enterprise: 

• communication between various 
work groups; 

• communication within work 
groups, teams or areas; 

• communication between 
individuals; 


• communication between the 
enterprise and relevant unions; 

• communication between the 
union and its members on the job. 

Many different types of information are 
communicated including; 

• information necessary for the 
carrying out of a job (e.g, about 
technical processes); 

• information about the enterprise 
(its progress, activities etc.) and 
various areas within it; 

• details about future plans and 
changes (e.g. technology, new 
products, personnel, working 
conditions, etc ); 

• information on problems being 
experienced; 

• feedback on performance — this 
can take many forms, but it needs 
to be easily interpreted, 
meaningful and relevant. Its 
significance can be illustrated by 
one small example, in which 
instruments were installed in a 
boilerhouse to show each worker 
how efficiently the boiler was 
working. Performance figures 
were collected and announced 
each week. As a result, efficiency 
was improved. Lack of 
performance feedback is like 
playing darts blindfolded - and 
not being told where the dart hits 
the board. In such 
cirmcumstances little personal 
satisfaction and little learning are 
possible. 

The primary interest of the great 

majority of employees is in job-related 
information; they are concerned with 
their jobs, their department the effect of 
their work, and so on. However, it should 
not be assumed that this is where their 
interest stops. 

Attempts to introduce or improve 
communication methods can begin with 
an analysis of such basic issues as: 

• What information is required by 
people in the enterprise? 

• Is this information getting to 
where it is needed? 

• If not, where are the breakdowns 
and how can they be remedied? 

Obviously, a more realistic picture will 
result if the answers to these questions 
are worked out In consultation with 
those concerned. It is also desirable that 
the communication process is 
continuously reviewed in this joint way 
at all levels throughout the enterprise. 

In order to develop a heightened 
awareness of the importance of 
communication and the key issues and 
pit-falls involved, some of the action 
steps outlined below may be 
appropriate. 

Contd page 6 
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Revenue 
Contribution per item 
Items per week to break even 


$1.00 

$3.00 

$2.00 per item 
$400 — $2.00 per item 
200 items 


• There needs to be a clearly 
understood policy, backed up 
with consistent action, that good 
communication within the 
organisation is encouraged and 
supported. People have to be able 
to know that it is worthwhile 
passing on information and 
asking questions.' 

• Problems and issues raised 
should be acted upon and good 
intentions must be backed up by 
consistent practices. 

• In larger and more diverse 
enterprises communication 
problems may best be dealt with 
by setting up a formal network of 
communication. 

• Training activities to improve 
communication enable 
participants to reflect on existing 
communication patterns and can 
lead to agreement about methods 
for improvement. Training can be 
conducted for different groups. 
Programs designed for specific 
work groups can aim to improve 
communication between group 
members. Other activities can be 
designed for supervisors, who 
play a particularly important role 
in facilitating the free flow of 
information up and down the 
enterprise and in providing 
regular feedback to those whom 
they supervise. 

• Consideration needs to be given 
to special problems experienced 
by particular groups of 
employees. We are thinking 
particularly of the non-English- 
speaking migrant workforce. 

Care has to be taken that all employees 
become part of a strong communication 
network. 

From " Employee participation : Ways and 
Means" The National Employee Participation 
Steering Committee, 1980. 


Starting a Co-operative 

(cont from last issue) 

How are things going? — Control 

This section is related to both the pre- 
start up and the continuing business 
situation. Before you start you must 
have an idea of your business costs and 
your product costs. This will indicate 
how much you need to charge the 
customer, and how many you need to 
sell for an overall business profit. For 
example, if you have a material cost of 
$1.00 per Item and overheads of $400 
per week for rent, rates, phones, travel, 
office, salaries and wages, and you can 
sell for $3.00 each, you must sell 200 
items each week before you start 
making a profit 


You need to decide what your costs and 
revenue are likely to be and have a 
bookkeeping or control system to make 
sure that the business is going 
according to plan. This control should 
cover sales and production as well as 
finance. 

a) Which factors is it important you 
regularly monitor in your 
business? 

b) What “standard of performance” 
is appropriate for each of these 
factors? 

c) How often will you compare 
actual performance against the 
standard? 

d) At what volume and at what price 
will the business be viable? 

How will you manufacture your 
product? — Production 

You are now ready to set up in business 
and therefore need to have something 
to sell. This should be the least of your 
problems if you have chosen a product 
well-related to your skills, but there are 
still a few points to watch, if your 
product needs assembly do you make 
all the parts yourself, or buy some from 
outside; and how do you decide what 
sort of machines to buy. highly 
automated ones or a machine that 
requires high skill to use it. 

a) What will you buy in as material 
and parts? 

b) What quality standards will you 
work to? 

c) How will you arrange scheduling 
and the allocation of machines to 
jobs? 

d) How can you most efficiently and 
cheaply manufacture your 
product? 

e) Does your product exactly match 
your customers' requirement? 

f) Can your product be developed to 
met potential new users? 

g) What will it cost you to 
manufacture? 

How about people? — Co-operation 
is about people 

With conscientious, well motivated 
people, a co-operative venture can 
succeed. How do you choose and keep 
the right people? The co-operative 
must, of course, conform to normal 
employment legislation and provide an 
atmosphere in which people can 
develop and achieve satisfaction. 


a) What skills do you require of 
those who you recruit? 

b) How do you set about finding the 

necessary people with these 

skills? 

c) What are the personal 

characteristics you are 
particularly looking for in a 
prospective co-operator? 

d) Who will be included in the 
selection process and how will 
selection be made? 

e) What training will be given? 

f) How will you try to achieve 

maximum participation in the 
democratic process? 

g) How will remuneration levels be 
fixed? 

h) What will happen during sickness 
or ill-health? 

i) Do you have an understanding of 
Industrial Relations legislation 9 

j) What are your grievance and 
disciplinary procedures? 

Creating your Co-operative — 
Registration 

During the investigation phase of your 
business you have established contacts 
with many people including your bank 
manager, your local politicians, 
solicitors and others willing to help your 
business get off the ground. You want to 
keep in regular. touch with these people, 
they can still help you and can offer 
guidance during the first difficult years 
of your new venture. You also need 
assistance is ensuring that your 
business structure is well suited to co- 
operative operation and that you are 
legally constituted. Sets of model rules 
have been devised specifically for co- 
operatives. Use of such rules would 
save both time and money in 
registration. You will also need to 
establish a sensible working code of 
practice for future operations. 

a) Will you register under available 
model rules? 

b) How much capital will each co- 
operator put up as an entry stake? 

c) Will you encourage Union 
membership? 

d) Will you appoint a full-time 
manager? 

e) Will you recognise special skills 
in job allocations and wage rates? 
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FINANCING WORKER 
CO-OPERATIVES 

The availability of capital for new starts, 
growth, diversification or survival is as 
essential for worker co-operatives as it 
is for any firm. However, the capital 
needs for a worker Co-operative are not 
the same as those of a private 
enterprise firm. 

In a worker co-operative, capital is 
considered to be a collective resource 
(i.e. not owned by individual outside 
capital providers) which is used by the 
workforce as a whole to achieve in a 
democratic manner, certain objectives: 

— the quality and price of the 
goods and services 
produced 

— the quality and organisation 
in the enterprise 

— the quality of life of the co- 
operative. 

Co-operatives invest in different ways 
from private enterprise firms as they 
intend achieving a maximisation of 
services (e.g the number of secure jobs 
created) rather than a maximisation of 
profits. A co-operative’s efficiency is 
therefore less measurable (and 
understandable) to financial institutions 
and it is likely therefore that these 
institutions will be less willing to lend 
money when needed. 

With capital accumulation not the 
driving motive it is for private enterprise 
firms and with the inability to ’sack’ 
(make redundant) their worker owners, 
it is obvious that the objectives of a 
worker co-operative are frequently in 
conflict with the predominate means of 
survival for a firm. Very different thinking 
and financial structures are therefore 
required. 

For a start, the capital of a worker co- 
operative comprises both internal and 
external capital. Internal capital is 
composed of refundable capital 
(members shares and loans, distributed 
profits held in individual internal 
accounts) and non refundable capital 
(profits held in collective reserve). Of 
course, funds placed into a worker co- 
operative by members will only cover a 
proportion of the initial investment 
required. However, co-operative history 
shows that unless this member stake is 
made, true ownership and genuine 
involvement are not generated and 
success is unlikely. 

External capital has become more 
important for all firms in general but in a 
co-operative’s case this should not 
diminish the importance of internal 
capital. In France, Spain, and elsewhere, 
the strength and stability of a worker co- 
operative beyond the development 
stage depends more on the internal 
capital provided than on the availability 
of external capital. 


POINT 1: Finance from sources such 
as Government Agencies 
should be made available to 
a worker co-operative 
where:- 

(i) There is a membership educated 
to co-operative principles 

(ii) Minimum share levels, 
compulsory savings plans or 
member loans are defined or 
outlined in a Co-operatives rules 
or in/a Contract of Association 
with a work team 

(iii) That the co-operative is controlled 
by the function of work (i.e. 1 job, 
1 vote) not by the provision of 
capital 

(iv) In accordance with (iii), only 
workers are members. 

Reasons — 

(a) internal capital is a vital source of 
finance. 

(b) encouraging workers to become 
members and to put in a good 
stake is strong motivation towards 
the success of the co-operative. 

(c) provides a basis for borrowing 
from external sources. 

(d) is very useful when a co-operative 
is experiencing a financial crisis. 

(e) denotes the level of worker 
commitment to the enterprise in a 
measurable form. 

(f) ensures control by the worker 
members, participation In 
management and that 
administration does not become 
too top heavy. 

(g) ensures workers are committed to 
co-operative principles to the 
same degree. 

(h) there is a wide range of choice 
regarding the form of internal 
finance (taking into account co- 
operative principles on capital 
gains) e g. 

(i) Traditional shares (equity stakes) 

(ii) Shares with restricted rights 
(preference shares) 

(iii) Loans with variable interest rates 

(iv) Fixed interest loans 

(v) Compulsory savings scheme 
encompassing a loan 

(vi) Redistribution of profits which are 
retained in collective reserve for 
further investment 

(vii) Bonuses to members retained in 
individual accounts with co- 
operative for further investment 

(viii) Contributions to support 
organisations; seen as investment 

(ix) Profits retained and loaned to 
other co-operatives. 

Contcl next issue 


News from America . . . 

We will see a growing number of work 
collectives and producers co- 
operatives spring up in which people 
will band together to support one 
another’s vocational needs. These may 
take the form of crafts co-ops, 
maintenance and repair collectives, or 
collectively owned shops and 
businesses. Some will be Community 
Development Corporations based in 
rural slums or urban ghettos modeled 
after experiments like the OEO- 
financed FIGHT organisation in 
Rochester, New York, or HELP in New 
Mexico. Others may be worker- 
controlled industries reclaimed from the 
ruined businesses that many failed 
conglomerates of the sixties are leaving 
behind, an imaginative salvage 
operation which the Federation for 
Economic Democracy in Washington, 
D.C., is now pursuing. I suspect many of 
the new collectives will be women’s 
groups organised by resourceful 
refugees from home and family in need 
of a liberating security and determined 
not to fall into conventionally masculine 
careers. Whatever the form or origin, the 
spirit of these enterprises will be the 
same. Because they will be worker- 
owned and managed, they will offer the 
most advanced forms of authentic job 
enrichment; the fulfillment of people in 
their work, rather than the size of 
earnings and output, will be part of their 
basic standard of efficiency anjj 
success. Above all, they will want an 
honest commerce with the daily needs 
of people: good value at a fair price, 
with maximum personal attention. That 
has certainly been my experience in 
dealing with such collectives. One is 
confronted with people of competence 
and conscience who take a simple 
delight in having at last found a useful 
purpose in life. 

From Theodore Roszak’s "Person/Plant“ 
(Doubleday, 1978) 



"Program this and you 
need never have a 
co-op meeting again!" 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


Should any Co-operative have goods, equipment or services for sale you can use this section to 
advise other Co-operatives or interested parties of details, price, conditions and contact address. 

Copy to be supplied by the fifteenth (15th) of each month. 


FOR SALE 



(1) PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO: OUTDOOR AND STUDIO 
PORTRAITS, ADVERTISING AND FASHION, COMMERCIAL, WEDDINGS 
AND COLOUR AND BLACK & WHITE PRINTING: 9 WEST STREET, 
WOLLONGONG. (042) 28 3176 (JOHN MILEK) . 

(2) ON THE SPOT ELECTRONICS: FOR ALL REPAIRS OF TELEVISION, 

VIDEO RECORDERS AND AUDIO EQUIPMENT. MODERN WORKSHOPS. 

LATEST UP TO DATE EQUIPMENT AND RADIO CONTROLLED VANS FOR 
ON THE SPOT SERVICE: 9 WEST STREET, WOLLONGONG. 

(042) 28 3176 (JENNY CAUSLEY) . 

(3) FIBREGLASS: FABRICATORS, MOULDS, REPAIR SPECIALISTS, LARGE 
OR SMALL JOBS. AUTOMOTIVE, MARINE OR INDUSTRIAL: 

23 RESOLUTION DRIVE, UNANDERRA. (042) 71 6740 (CYRIL CATTON) . 



COMPUTER ACCOUN TING 

TALK TO US AND SAVE BOTH TIME 
AND MONEY. 

WE CAN PRODUCE :- 

♦BALANCE SHEET *TRIAL BALANCE 
♦PROFIT & LOSS *CASH BOOKS 
♦DEBTORS STATEMENT * JOURNALS 


PRINTI NG 

LET US QUOTE ON YOUR PRINTING 
REQUIREMENTS . 

WE CAN PRODUCE :- 

♦BROCHURES *BUSINESS CARDS 
♦DOCKET BOOKS ‘INVOICE FORMS 
♦PADDED FORMS ‘VOUCHERS 


62 CANLEY VALE ROAD, CANLEY VALE. N.S.W. 2166. (02) 72 


0202 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


REMEMBER:- 

You are invited to contribute to your newsletter. Yes! you should see this as your newsletter. You 
should regard it as a means of communicating your ideas and ideals to other Co-operatives. 
Contribution from 1500 — 2000 words on a topic concerning co-operatives will be published, 
also letters or interesting asides. All photos to be B & W. Editorial Board has right of reply. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Address to: Printed by: 

The Editor, Worklink Auburn Work Collective 

P O Box 48 

BRICKFIELD HILL NSW 2000 
Ph: (02) 267 8948 


Ph: (02) 646 4881 


